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A FORGOTTEN PHILOSOPHER. 

M. Remy de Gourmont, in a charming little essay on Helvetius 
in the third series of his Promenades Philosophiques (1909), ex- 
presses the belief that it is a good symptom, as regards the state 
of our intellectual health, that, thanks to the efforts of M. Albert 
Keim, Helvetius has been made the fashion again. He goes on to 
say: "To-morrow it will be Holbach, DAlembert, and Tracy, the 
master of Stendhal; all these eighteenth-century philosophers, so 
simple, so clear, so human. Absurd German metaphysics has an- 
nihilated them for sixty years, but it would seem that their day of 
revanche is at hand. The dry notion of abstract duty according 
to Kant has had its day. People are beginning to understand that 
the first duty of man is to be happy. If not, of what use is life?" 

For several years I have felt deeply grateful to M. de Gour- 
mont for this kindly prophecy, it having fallen to my lot to rescue 
Holbach from oblivion, in an academic sense, although I could 
hardly be said to have made him a la mode. However. I am em- 
boldened to pursue my studies of obscure French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, such as Holbach, N. A. Boulanger, and Volney, 
knowing that M. de Gourmont's shade approves. Such knowledge 
is not without sweetness to a devotee of the author of La nuit an 
Luxembourg. 

Holbach, very few will remember, was a wealthy patron of 
philosophy and an intimate friend of Diderot. His salon was the 
meeting-place of the Encyclopedists whose activity helped so much 
to prepare the intellectual ground for the French Revolution. Hol- 
bach himself, although an amateur, translated and wrote some fifty 
books on science, theology, politics, morals, and philosophy, only 
one of which is widely known, the famous Systeme de la nature 
published in 1770. This book is a frank exposition of scientific 
materialism, atheism in the good old eighteenth-century sense, and 
a kind of socialized Epicureanism, which created such a sensation 
in its own day that religion had as its protagonist against this mon- 
ster no less a person than Voltaire. Holbach died early in 1789 
without enjoying the fruits of his labors in behalf of a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

Holbach's philosophical ancestry is easy to trace. As M. Soury 
has said in his Breviaire de I'histoire de materialisme (1881), "this 
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noble and ancient doctrine, materialism, has enlisted some of the 
finest minds and the most serene figures of all the ages ; Democritus, 
Epicurus, Lucretius, Gassendi," and he might have added, Holbach, 
whose debt to Lucretius and Petronius is obvious. Holbach also 
supplied the notes for Lagrange's translation of Seneca, and urged 
his translation of Lucretius. He also owes much to Hobbes, Locke, 
Spinoza, Condillac, as well as to the German natural science and 
English rationalism of the seventeenth century. His obligation to 
his immediate predecessors in France is great, among the most ob- 
vious being Bayle, Saint-Evremond, Freret, La Mettrie, Burigny, 
Bourgainvilliers, Boulanger, Dumarsais, and Mirabaud. His debt 
to his contemporaries, Diderot, Helvetius, Raynal, and others is 
by no means to be disregarded. 

Holbach 's influence on young men like Naigeon and Lagrange, 
who spent years in his company, is direct. He also knew Con- 
dorcet, Volney, and Cabanis, who frequented his salon in its later 
days, but were more assiduous at Mme. Helvetius's, whose salon 
at Auteuil perpetuated the philosophic traditions of his own. St. 
Beuve, in his Causeries, J. H. Fabre, author of Les Peres de la 
Revolution (1910), and Picavet, in his excellent work on the Ideol- 
ogists, are certain of Holbach 's influence on these men and on Destutt 
de Tracy, Dupuis, Garat, Brousais, Drouis, and Cousin; and there 
can be no doubt that this influence extended to other ideologists and 
philosophers of the Revolution. This, however, is an interesting 
problem yet to be worked out. 

Perhaps the most important question relating to Holbach js 
his exact contribution to the Revolution. It is generally admitted 
that there is a relation between the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century and subsequent events. A revolution was prophesied by the 
clergy of France in an official utterance as early as 1765, and fore- 
seen by Argenson, Voltaire, Grimm, Seguier, and others. All the 
hostile writers of the time lay the blame of the Terror on Holbach 
and his conjuration philosophique, whereas the most favorable 
authors give him his share of the credit due to the reformers. It 
is certain that his works were widely diffused at this time in popular 
form, and M. Picavet points out that the Constituent Assembly 
and even Louis XVI himself, in his letter to the Assembly in 1791, 
used the language of Holbach and Helvetius. Excellent examples 
of the ecclesiastical and royalist reactions to Holbach are to be 
found in such books as Abbe Barruel's Memoire pour servir a 
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I'histoire de Jacobinisme (Hamburg, 1798), and Mme. de Genlis, 
Les diners du baron d'Holbach (Paris, 1822), both of which are 
absolutely unreliable. Among revolutionary works representing 
the influence of Holbach are those of Naigeon, Holbach's literary 
executive, Silvain Marechal's Dictionnaire des athees (Paris, An 
VIII), and two books of J. M. Lequinio, Prejuges detruits (Paris, 
1792), and Philosophie du peuple (Paris, 1796). There are doubt- 
less many other works of a similar character that on careful study 
would reveal the influence of Holbach. He was even taught in the 
ecoles centrales in the year VI, and Roederer treated of morals at 
the Institute the next year, quoting with enthusiasm from Holbach, 
Volney, and St. Lambert. A curious reference which may be re- 
garded as typical of the way Holbach was received by the men of 
the Revolution is to be found in the introduction to his Essai sur 
les prejuges (Paris, 1822). It occurs in the account of the life of 
Dumarsais, the supposed author, written by the "citoyen Daube" 
in the early days of the Republic. "One citizen at least will be 
found in every village who will buy this book, and each Sunday 
instead of vespers or compline or a tiresome and often fanatical 
sermon, will read to his assembled fellow-citizens a chapter from 
this 'Essay on Prejudices.' And what may we not expect from 
country people when Dumarsais shall become their guide! The 
primary school teachers will read some pages of this to their pupils 
every day for their instruction. Instead of giving them practice in 
reading from the New Testament written in bad French they will 
teach them reading, rhetoric, and logic from Dumarsais." It would 
be an interesting problem to determine just how far Holbach really 
did influence the thought of the Revolution. 

It would seem that Holbach had influenced rather widely sub- 
sequent revolutionary and radical thought. Picavet has pointed out 
the affinities between his system and the attraction passionelle of 
Charles Fourier, and he seems to have points of contact with Pru- 
dhomme and Robert Owen. In 1844 Louis Blanc was accusing 
Marx and Arnold Ruge of being the followers of Holbach and La 
Mettrie. On the other hand, a Marxist like Plekhanov, in his Bei- 
tr'dge sur Geschichte des Materialismus (1896), insists on the rela- 
tion of Marx and Engels to their real philosophical predecessors, 
Holbach and Helvetius. In Germany L. Noak has sung the praises 
of Holbach in his Handworterbuch zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
(1879), only to be duly reprimanded under the auspices of the 
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Gorres-Gesellschaft. On the other hand, Holbach has been credited 
with influencing Max Stirner, David Strauss, and E. von Hartmann. 
From time to time one sees his name in socialistic writings, whereas 
Kropotkin claims him for the anarchists. All this leads one to 
suspect that an attempt to determine Holbach's influence on this 
school of thought might be productive of most interesting results. 

Holbach is closely related to Auguste Comte. In a word, his 
philosophy is positivism. Men like Stupuy and Littre have recog- 
nized this and become enthusiastic admirers of Holbach and Diderot. 
M. Fabre notes that Holbach speaks in the manner of Comte about 
the correlation between biology and sociology, and M. Soury points 
out that in founding politics and morals on biology he anticipated 
Pinel and others and hit upon an idea "qui a passe en partie dans les 
faits." This idea might have been further illuminated in a book 
entitled La physique des mceurs projected by Remy de Gourmont 
just before his death. It remains, however, for some historian of 
the social sciences to determine Holbach's share in the origin of this 
line of modern scientific investigation. 

Holbach has touched English thought in a curious manner 
through his influence on Godwin and Shelley. This has been worked 
out by Mr. Hancock in The French Revolution and the English 
Poets (1899), but very likely could be traced further. Godwin 
read the Systeme de la nature in 1782 and proposed to write a work 
of like character for the English. Influenced by Godwin, Shelley 
read Holbach, Helvetius, Condorcet, and Volney, and in 1812 com- 
menced a translation of the Systeme de la nature which he con- 
sidered "a most eloquent vindication of atheism." At that time 
(July 29) he was at work on the third draft of Queen Mob and 
under the spell of Holbach gave Canto VI an anti-religious turn 
where before it had been merely anti-political. In Shelley's notes 
are to be found translations from Holbach, and the lines 

"A spirit of activity and life 
That knows no term, cessation and decay," 

are a transcription from the Systeme de la nature. Mr. Brailsford. 
in Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle (1914), has shown how the 
enthusiasm of Mary Wollstonecraft for the education of women 
goes back to Condorcet and Holbach who was in a sense the first 
feminist. 

After all the critics have finished, from Voltaire down to 
Brunetiere, there still remain two outstanding facts to be empha- 
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sized in regard to Holbach: his almost unique position at one pole 
of thought, and his affinity with certain new sciences and intellectual 
movements. 

Holbach stands at the end of a long process of theological dis- 
integration. If there were opportunity it would be possible to trace 
this great change in the intellectual temper of Europe from the 
patristic period, through Catholic and Protestant scholasticism, 
Arminianism, Socianism, deism, rationalism, and finally to atheism, 
which in the eighteenth century seemed to so many thinkers the 
logical and inevitable conclusion of the whole matter. At any rate, 
one would seek far for a more drastic attempt to clear the intel- 
lectual atmosphere. Our present obfuscation is due to schools of 
thought derived from Spinoza and Kant, represented in theology 
by Schleiermacher and Ritschl, not to mention the still more primi- 
tive reactions of German romantic philosophy and English evan- 
gelicanism. Holbach was consistent throughout, and one must 
break with his premises or follow him to the end. The first alterna- 
tive seems to have been chosen by certain schools of modern thought. 
Bergson derived part of his inspiration from Plotinus, whereas 
Eucken's romanticism was obvious. Even a scientist like James 
seemed to throw his weight on the side of philosophy, and there is 
a general tendency toward the unsettling of men's minds and a 
weaning them from the simple — perhaps too simple — tenets of 
rationalism. Abbe Galiani declared that Holbach had caused a com- 
plete bankruptcy of metaphysics. He was evidently mistaken. 

There is, however, a modern school of thought that obviously 
harks back to Holbach and his associates. It is almost needless in 
the light of what has already been said to designate the physical, 
natural, and social scientists his confreres, together with those social 
philosophers and theorists who base their genial speculations on 
exact knowledge of man and his place in nature. All who are 
inspired by the evolutionary hypothesis are in a sense the followers 
of Holbach, whose central idea was the indefinite change that might 
be wrought in mankind by new knowledge of itself and its relations 
to universal nature. Holbach is shockingly modern. Many of his 
wildest guesses have become accepted scientific and social theory. 
His conception of matter as self-animated is finding expression in 
scientific works of the day, his inkling of the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis has long been amply corroborated, his mechanistic and un- 
teleological notion of organic life forms a working theory for mod- 
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ern biology, as his idea of the continuity of the animal and human 
mind has more lately been taken as the fundamental hypothesis of 
comparative psychology. It seems needless to state how much 
modern social science and theory is beholden to the doctrine of 
materialism and a more or less biological habit of mind. One can 
only suggest how much Holbach with his naturalistic view of things 
may have contributed to what bids fair to prove a most fertile line 
of thought. It remains for some careful scholar to determine the 
value of that contribution. 

The foregoing statements are necessarily brief and inadequate. 
The problem has been to compress a great mass of material rather 
than inflate a thin film of knowledge. This present paper, therefore, 
can scarcely be considered more than a catalog of facts, a kind of 
guide-book to Holbach. There can be no doubt, however, that he 
deserves a more prominent niche in the history of thought than 
he now occupies. M. Lanson has assured me that there was a great 
movement cache" derriere le deisme, namely, the anti-theistic move- 
ment led by Holbach, which has not been explored or exploited 
as yet. What it might yield in the way of a general clarification 
of thought, no one can say. At least it would form one chapter in 
the history of man's mind yet to be written, which, if it were done 
in a scholarly spirit of coolness and calm, might elucidate an in- 
tellectual problem of universal utility and interest. 

Max P. Cushing. 
Columbia University. 



CHARLES A. MERCIER. 
1852-1919. 

Dr. Charles Mercier, who died on the 2d of September, 1919, 
was a practical alienist physician and the author of several books, 
of which the most important are Criminal Responsibility, Crime 
and Insanity, Crime and Criminals, and Conduct and Its Disorders. 
He was born in 1852, the son of the Rev. L. P. Mercier, a clergy- 
man of Huguenot descent, and as his family was left badly off on 
his father's death, his early years were spent as a cabin-boy and 
warehouseman in a woolen warehouse in the city before he took 
up medicine as a career. He took a high degree at the London 



